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And so it was indeed, though in a different sense
from that intended by his worshippers.

The Hindu mind had grown, and was growing,
stronger and stronger. In its search after the infinite
it had been satisfied for a time by resting on the
mountains and rivers, by asking their protection,
praising their endless grandeur, though feeling all
the time that they were but signs of something else
that was sought for. Our Aryan ancestors had then
learnt to look up to the sky, the sun, and the dawn,
and there to see the presence of a living power, half-
revealed, and half-hidden from their senses, those
senses which were always postulating something
beyond what they could grasp.

They went further still. In the bright sky they
perceived an illuminator; in the all-encircling firma-
ment an embracer; in the roar of thunder and in the
violence of the storm they felt the presence of a
shouter and of furious strikers; and out of the rain
they created an Indra, or giver of rain.

With these last steps, however, came also the first
reaction, the first doubt. So long as the thoughts of
the ancient Aryan worshippers had something mani-
fest or tangible to rest on, they might, no doubt, in
their religious aspirations, far exceed the limits of
actual observation; still no one could ever question
the existence or the sensuous foreground of what they
chose to call their Devas or their gods. The mountains
and rivers were always there to speak for themselves;
and if the praises bestowed upon them seemed to be
excessive, they might be toned down, without calling
in question the very existence of these beings. The
same applied to the sky, the sun, and the dawn. They
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